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A READING PROGRAM DESIGNED FCR DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
AND conducted BY THE LIGHTHOUSE, A SETTLEMENT HOUSE IN NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA, AS PART OF ITS DAY CAMP PROGRAM WAS DESCRIBED 
AND ASSESSED. THt READING PROGRAM WAS DEVELOPED (1) TO BOOST 
THE CPPORTUNIT lES IN READING READINESS FOR CHILDREN ABOUT TO 
ENTER first GRADE, (2) TO ENRICH LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES, AND 
(3) TO GIVE REMEDIAL hiELF TO CHILDREN WITH READING 
deficiencies, the campers met 4 DAYS A WEEK FC>R 6 WEEKS. A 
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by Adeline W. Gomberc 



Touring the summer of 1964 an 
experimental reading program 
for disadvantaged children was made 
an integral part of the day camp 
conducted by Uie Lighthouse, which 
is a settlement house (supported by 
the United Fund) located in the de- 
pressed area of North Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The six-week project 
was launched with the assistance nf 
the Committee on Reading Achieve- 
ment of the Citizens Committee on 
Public Education in Philadelphia 
and a grant from the Dolfinger- 
McMahon Foundation.* 

The purpose of the reading pro- 
gram was threefold : ( 1 ) to boost the 
opportunities in reading readiness for 
children about to enter first grade, 
(2) to enrich language experiences, 
and (3) to give remedial help to 
children wi’h reading deficiencies. 

It was difficult to recruit Negro 
children: prejudice in the dcpre.ssed 
area was not easily overcome. Parents 
openly expressed their disapproval- - 
both white and Negro — toward inte- 
grating children and counselors. 

■•for* Camp Starfad 

j A three-day workshop was held for 

I •Involved in the project were: Mrs. H. 

Tcniin. Chairman of the Committee on 
! Reading Achievement: Mr. Donald Hamil- 

; ton, Director of the Lighthouse; Mr. James 

,, Knopf. Camp Dircctot; Dr. Marjorie John- 

! son. Director of the Evaluation: and Dr. 

I Adeline Comberg, Director of Reading 

activities. 



the counselors to explain the purpose 
of the program and to give training 
in areas affecting reading: experien- 
tial background into the nature and 
.scope of the reading process, books 
suitable for reading to the children 
{ cnjo)Tnent, nature information, his- 
torical importance), trips planned for 
enrichment, and how to emphasize 
reading in a “traditional” camp. 



Children in tiii. Program 
(N 108) 





Male 


Female 


Ages 


White Negro 


Wliilc Negro 


Five and Under 


~ *lT 1 


8 0 


Six to Eight 


37 4 


17 2 


Nine to Eleven 


17 1 


7 2 


Totals 


66 6 


32 4 



At this time the settlement’s psy- 
chiatrist and social welfare agent re- 
ported information about each child, 
and the results of the testing program 
were reviewed. Each child was indi- 
vidually tested at the Lighthouse 
Club by a team from Temple Uni- 
versity. Children who were already 
reading were given a word recogni- 
tion sui-vey; those with little or no 
reading ability were given iracJiiif'ss 
tests of information, vocabulaiy, a id 
auditory discrimination. All were 
tested for hearing comprehension. 

Plans and Procedures 

There were ten professional coun- 
selors, as follows: four male coun- 
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sclui's i^iwo high school teachers, one 
divinity student, one beginning col- 
lege student) and six female coun- 
selors (four undergraduate education 
majors, two elementary teachers). In 
addition, there were six junior coun- 
seloi-s: one male and five female high 
school students. In general, the ratio 
of counselors to campers was one to 
ten. lire counselors operated on a 
five-day basis: four camp da)s and a 
conference-evaluation day. 

A daily schedule was planned 
which included transporting the chil- 
dren to and from the camp site ( VVis- 
sahickon Creek and Gorgas Lane), 
group activities at the camp (hikes, 
physical games of skill, nature study, 
arts and crafts, reading activities that 
could become part of each activity, 
and language development), enrich- 
ment trips for each I’uesday or \\'ed- 
nesday, and the daily swimming at 
Gustine Lake. 

Six trips were taken, to the Iu>e- 
ning Bulletin newspaper pl.irit, a 
farm. International Airport, the 
Philadelphia Zoo, Historic Philadel- 
phia, and Valley Forge. Before any 
trip was taken, each counselor \vas 
asked to involve his campers in di.s- 
cussing: ( 1 ) why we would be taking 
the trip — what might be seen and 
(2) the behavior expected during the 
trip. A discussion was held after each 
trip for the purpose of enriching 
vocabulary and undenstanding, and 
from which might come exhibits for 
arts and crafts or items for the camp 
newspaper and reading games. 

Each Friday, when the campers 
did not meet, the counselors and staff 
planned reading activities. Thc.se 



re\'olved about the ihildren'.s own 
interests and needs. I'he emphasis 
was ])laced (m the tvpe of games 
(phy.sical and quiet), songs, and 
stories th.it would ni.i.ke for uiider- 
slaruling ;iu(l language enrichuicnt 
and would reinforce accuracy of per- 
ceiving, listening, and rec.'dliug.'^' 
Ihese acti\ itics and games \vere dem- 
onstrated b)' the reading director and 
included information on the con- 
strue tiem of bingo-t\pe reading c.'irds, 
alphabet “c onccntr.ition” c .ircK. rid- 
dles, rlnnics. song, and the like. 

'Fhc reading directort and her as- 
.sociate gave inum*diate guidance at 
the catnp on request, d'hey took over 
the group in discussion, reading of 
.stories, and the construction of expe- 
riential charts for the nonreaders, as 
well as the bingo games for the read- 
ers. A word of explanation regarding 
the bingo games: 

Once a trip had been taken :md 
opportunity given for discussion, 
children were stimulated either to 
tell stories about those items that 
most impre.ssed them or to compile 
lists of forty-eight words unique to 
the trip. For example, after the visit 
to Valley I'orge these were some of 
the words listed: valley, window, 
stained gla.ss windows, guide, guided, 
George, Washingtcjn, roadway, \vin- 
ter, soldiers, hardship, flags, costume, 
bare. Then on .six Manila ch.-irts.( 12 
in. by 9 in.) three rows were drawn, 

•Tlicsc at civil ics can be fount! in the 
"Day Camp Reading Manual" written hv 
the author. Mimcograplicd hy the Citizen's 
Committee on Public Education in Phila- 
delphia. Land Title Building. Philadelphia. 

tMrs. Patricia Grasty, a reading super- 
visor with the Philadelphia Public .Schools 
and a graduate of Temple University. 
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ruled to suow nine boxes. In llie 
center box was written “Free Space.” 
'Flu forty-eigiit words were printc'd 
in manuscript, one in each box. Some 
w-ords were repeated, using difTercnl 
inflectiiHial endings. On smaller Ma- 
nila cards (2 in. by 3 in.) identical 
words were insc ribed. 'Fhe first time 
the game was played, the clirc' tor or 
her associate did the calling, ^^l^i.l- 
tions of the game w'ere played, i.ex, 
initially showing the card as the word 
was given, giving the words orally, 
selecting clifTercnt children as cal’ers. 
etc. 'Fo win, the card had to be f.lled 
and the child able to read liF cards. 

Findings and Discussion 

1. Consistent gains appeared more 
in evidence in the area of general 
oral language development than in 
reading per se. The nomeadeis 
showed gains on the post-testing. 
This was not the case with (Ik* older 
groups. To quote from the evaluation 
of the program:* 

On ail llu* readiness tests, mean j^ains weie 
shown by llic gioups tested. I Iiese ranged 
from 1.33 points on lange of infoiinaiion 
to 3.73 points in vocabulary. Indixiduais 
showed markedly dilTerenl dcgiees of 
change, some exhibiting losses at the same 
time that others made larger gains. . . 
For individnai chiidicn. the range was from 
an increase of si\t\ percentage points m a 
loss of forty five. . . . 

. . . improvements in oral language abdiiy 
seem to ha\c occurred among the \uimger. 
basically non reading children. 'I lieir langis 
of information nncl vocabulary appear to 
have gencrallv increased. Anditorv discrim- 
ination ability generally seemed improvnl. 
On the basis of oh.servaiions, it seems that 
there was increased spontaneity in oral 
language. 



•Dr. Nfarjoric Seddon John.son. “Foimal 
Evaluation Program of the Lighthouse D.iy 
Camp/' Delaxoare Valley Reading Bulletin, 
Vol. (3. .March 196.^). 



Mie expel uau es pii>\ ulctl these ( hildu n 
ippe.M U) ha\e Inonght gains in aliility to 
imdeistand the dem.imls of a task presented 
lo them .md to lollow the diiec lions given. 

2. No m.irkcd c h.mgcs ;ij)pc;ucd 
to occur in word iccngnilicjii or hc.ir- 
ing comprchcnsioii. !l had been ex- 
pected th.it the cxpciiciK cs .it (<imj) 
would .stimul.itc licttcr h't<-iiing, bel- 
ter thinking, .ind pini^'inii in n~ 
spouse lo thought pi o< esses .issoi i.i- 
lioii, infeieiues, lei.ill, lelenlioni 
sim e the re.sulls of the pn -lcsiing in 
this aica were extremely low. Coii- 
ir.iry lo what h.id been anlii ipaled, 
vciy little improMinenl was shown 
by the post-testing. 

.sharp dillereiue between the 
two le.sting .silnalions must be noted. 
'Fhe fir.st testing was done fiee from 
distrai tion, indoois at the Lighthouse 
Cllub; the second testing w.is done 
outdoors at the ( .imp site, nc.u 
enough to hear those ailively en- 
gaged in physical games. Children 
.seemed more reluctant to allcrid to 
the comprchcn.si\c Ic.sl.s re(|uiriiig 
.sustained attention lo the reading 
done b\ examiners. In her evalu.ilion 
Dr. John.son noted: “It was obvious, 
in many ca.ses, that the child being 
tested was simply unable to resist the 
drawing power of the surroundings 
in order to conccnlralc for a sus- 
tained period. . . 

Most useful activities: For the. 
\oungcr groups, especially the non- 
readers, the program definitely boost- 
ed language development. Initially 
they showed an immaturity in using 
sentences. To any question, they re- 
sponded with a single noun or action 
verb. They progrc.ssed from a simple 
sentence to the use of prcpo.sitional 
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phrases and dc'scriptivc* adjeeti\‘('s. 
'Fhis adv’anee resulted from the 
counselor's work with exi)eriential 
( harts on which she recorded what 
they said initially. She then eiuour- 
atted them to talk more freely. As 
they accepted her enthusiasm, they 
began to model their own speech 
after hers. Each child a.sked to have 
the.se charts repeatedly read. 

Eight counselors were enthusiastic 
about the. bingo games, two gav'- 
lukewarm approval. Those approving 
listed these comments on their w'eekly 
evaluation sheets: “The boys kept 
pestering me to do it.” “They 
watched you making .some for the 
younger groups and \vanted to know 
when you’d come to their group.” 
“The first thing they yelled when we 
got to the Lehigh Building on the 
rainy day was, ‘Hooray, \ve got time 
to make a bingo game.’” “My girls 
want to play it over and over with 
each taking a turn. I am getting 
bored watching them.” 

4. Least useful activities: Any- 

thing that looked like “school wcirk” 
was rejected, for example, the com- 
mercial reading games (Dolch, 
Phonic Rummy, etc.). The clue to 
this rejection was expre.s.sed by an 
older child: “Gee, that’s like school 
- who needs it.” 

.'3. The women counseloi-s, initially 
more enthusiastic about the purpose 
of the. reading program, steadily pro- 
vided the necc.ssary stimulation and 
motivation for the reading activities. 
The men were more hesitant and 
openly resented the intrusion of the 
reading program. 

6. Summary and sugge.stioas: Two 



of tlu‘ ()bj(cti\es were nu't, reading 
readiness and language enrichment. 
l'’or a majority of the eighly-one 
(hildren eight veais of age and 
younger, gains weie recorded in oral 
language dcwelopmenl. Lor .some it 
appeared to help a\(iid the losses in 
word recognition that are tv[)i( al of 
the .summer lapse. That no marked 
( liange occ uned in word recognition 
or hearing c ompiehcmsiorr .skills may 
be due in some p.irt to the unfor- 
tunate testing conditions at the end 
of the, [rrogram. 

The experiment appeaird to sug- 
gest a promising teehnicjuc th.it can 
be easily duirlicrited in other lai'ge 
metropolitan centers dui'ing the sum- 
mer. It further suggested that pre- 
school disadvantaged childirn can be 
belter moti\’atecl toward a readines.s 
for reading. 

As in every experiment, we dis- 
eocciTcl what should be retained and 
reinforced, and what might be cli.s- 
( arclecl. Clearly, the initial error \vas 
in not providing a more intensive 
training program with our coun.seloi-s 
prior to camp. Second, we might 
have been too permi.ssive in allowing 
the coun.selors to structure their read- 
ing activities. In any future workshop 
technical books on the teaching of 
reading will be provided. Also more 
structured reading experiences and 
individuali/.ed instruction will be 
pro\'ided. Children must be given 
more time in whir h to read, to choose 
books, and to talk about stories of 
interest to them. 

Finally, the older children might 
be additionally motic ated. One should 
(Coniinurd on Page 2^2) 
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Paradoxic;illy, however, the near 
tragedy in our lives can be height- 
ened by humor. Humorous poetry, 
when children respond to it with 
twinkle in their eyes and ^v’ide grins 
on their faces, doesn’t have to be 
explicated. It just has to be enjoyed. 

{Raymond J. Endres is A'^sodnte 
Professor of Education at Bouling 
Green Stale University, Bowlinii 
Green, Ohio.) 

{Acknowledgment : “In the Clear- 
ing,"' by Robert Fro^t, Copyright 
1962 by Robert Frost, is reprinted 
by permission of Holt, Rinehart & 
IVinston. The author also gratefully 
acknowledges permission to quole 
from other authors and publishers. : 
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(Coutimied from Page 2^6) 

u.sc the strength we discovered; their 
attachment to one another. Many of 
the older children had brothers and 
sisters in the younger group, and 
toward them our nine to clc\'cn 
groups seemed like parent surrogates. 
The older children administered rep- 
rimands, words of praise, and helped 
in dressing and other ways, lliis 
should be capitalized upon. We might 



have them read to the younger groups, 
thus alerting us to ilicir own reading 
ability. They might also beeonie 
more willing to accept our reading 
guidance. 

(Dr. Gomberg is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education at Beaver College 
.and direCor of the college's reading 
clinic . ) 





